FROM TEA-HOUSE TO SECRET LODGE

the same gossip that is set forth in a modern
newspaper adapted to ancient Chinese civiliza-
tion. In the first place, he will want to know what
his products are selling for. Then there will be
local gossip. Wang will have sold ten mows
of land to Wong at fifty taels a mow. There will
be a new addition built upon the godown (or
warehouse) of Ching. Small items such as these
make up the substance of commercial and agri-
cultural tea-shop gossip.

What objection is there to this? Why should
any one decry the innocent enjoyment of gossip-
ing and drinking tea? Merely because the tea-
shop has become for the Chinese headquarters
for idleness. Around the tea-house centers a
group of loafers ready to accept any statement a
member of the gentry makes. With a receptive
audience of idlers, any propaganda that does not
disturb ancient standards is acceptable. These^
loafers are not loafers by natural inclination, for'
the instinct of industry among the Chinese is too
active to develop loafing as a national character-
istic. The Chinese loafers, aside from this small
percentage of tea-house heroes, are loafers by
necessity rather than by choice. They loaf be-
cause they find no work; the lack of work is one
of China's greatest misfortunes. The tea-shop
in China has from time immemorial been an
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